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Then  Garibaldi  demanded  that  he  be  made  commander-in- 
chief  with  the  authority  to  aboUsh  slavery;  needless  to  say,  he 
was  turned  down. 

A  very  interesting  letter  describing  Elizabeth  Peabody's 
visits  with  President  Lincoln  in  February,  1865,  is  reprinted 
with  careful  editorial  notes  by  Arlin  Turner  in  The  New  Eng- 
land Quarterly.  XLVIII  (March,  1975),  116-124.  Miss  Peabody 
wrote  the  letter  to  her  nephew,  Horace  Mann,  Jr.  Lincoln  had 
served  in  Congress  with  Mann's  father,  about  whom  Lincoln 
reminisced  to  Miss  Peabody: 
"Yes  —  he  was  very  much  interested  in  antislavery  —  He 
went  into  Congress  because  he  feared  the  Extension  of 
Slavery.  I  remember  .  .  .  — he  never  spoke  of  any  other  sub- 
ject in  Congress  —  and  he  was  reasonable.  He  was  not  so 
extreme  as  some  —  As  Wendell  Phillips  for  instance  —  (and 
he  looked  up  with  the  sweetest  smile  as  if  he  did  not  hate 
W.P.  for  being  extreme  on  this  subject)  .  .  .  ." 
Then  Lincoln  told  Miss  Peabody  a  most  interesting  piece  of 
political  history.  Congressman  James  M.  Ashley  wanted  as 
large  a  victory  as   possible  for  the  proposed  Thirteenth 
Amendment  abolishing  slavery.  As  Ashley  fought  for  his 
amendment  in  the  House  in  January,  1865,  Lincoln  was  in- 
volved in  the  delicate  negotiations  with  Confederate  peace 
commissioners  which  would  lead  to  the  Hampton  Roads 
Peace  Conference  in  February. 
"Twice  —  while  the  talk  in  Congress  was  going  on  that 
morning  —  &  I  was  writing  to  Seward  —  notes  came  from 
the  House  asking  me  //  there  were  any  Commissioners  of 
Peace  in  Washington  —  or  whether  I  thought  they  would 
come  —  Those  converts  of  Ashley's  (to  support  of  the 
Amendment)  would  have  gone  off  in  a  tangent  at  the  last 
moment  had  they  smelt  Peace.  I  left  off  writing  each  time  — 
&  took  sheets  of  paper  —  «&  elaborately  wrote  that  as  far  as  I 
knew  there  were  no  Commissioners  of  peace  in  Washington 
—  nor  did  I  think  they  would  come. "  Here  he  laughed  —  &  re- 
peated again  the  same  words  &  with  the  same  emphasis  'as 
far  as  I  knew  &c' .  . .  [.] 
Miss  Peabody  saw  Lincoln  later  at  a  White  House  reception 
and  again  discussed  Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison. The  letter  is  rich  in  descriptions  of  Lincoln's  manner- 
isms and  contains  too  many  anecdotes  to  retell  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  it  is  a  document  well  worth  reading  and  com- 
pletely understandable  because  of  the  excellent  footnotes.  It  is 
a  job  up  to  the  customary  high  standards  of  this  distin- 
guished historical  journal. 

Two  noteworthy  discussions  of  Abraham  Lincoln  can  be 
found  in  recent  books.  Major  L.  Wilson's  Space,  Time,  and 
Freedom:  The  Quest  for  Nationality  and  the  Irrepressible 
Conflict,  1815-1861  (Westport,  Connecticut:  Greenwood  Press, 
1974)  carefully  describes  the  differences  in  free  soil  doctrine  as 
enunciated  by  Lincoln,  Seward,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Free 
sellers  characteristically  saw  themselves  as  purifying  a  cor- 
rupted, but  once  perfect  national  Eden.  Seward  was  such  an 
optimist  that  he  had  trouble  perceiving  that  the  corruption 
was  serious;  therefore,  he  was  tempted  by  Douglas's  popular 
sovereignty  doctrine  and  confident  even  in  the  midst  of  seces- 
sion that  the  nation  would  survive  and  progress.  Lincoln,  by 
contrast,  was  more  a  pessimist  who  knew  that  even  this  na- 
tion could  go  wrong  were  something  not  done  soon  about 
slavery.  He  dated  the  national  decline  from  the  early  1850's. 
Chase  saw  the  decline  as  beginning  as  early  as  1790  and  was 
the  profoundest  pessimist  of  the  three. 

In  a  thin  volume  entitled  Crucial  American  Elections 
(Philadelphia:  American  Philosophical  Society,  1973),  Don  E. 
Fehrenbacher  shrewdly  discusses  the  election  of  1860.  He 
questions  what  a  "crucial"  election  is.  This  one  was  "crucial" 
in  the  sense  that  the  most  cataclysmic  events  in  American  his- 
tory ensued  directly  as  a  result  of  the  election.  Lincoln  turned 
39  percent  of  the  popular  vote  into  59  percent  of  the  electoral 
vote,  but  there  was  common  agreement  from  midsummer  on 
that  he  was  a  shoo-in.  The  election  contest  itself  was  not  excit- 


ing for  the  voters  or  candidates.  Even  candidate  Stephen 
Douglas  acknowledged  defeat  a  month  before  the  election  was 
held.  Ironically,  this  gave  the  South  time  to  prepare  for  seces 
sion;  a  closer  contest  —  or,  rather,  a  contest  perceived  by  the 
voters  as  promising  to  be  close  —  might  have  prevented  seces- 
sion, at  least  for  a  time. 

There  is  a  long  discussion  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  The 
New  Yorker  magazine  for  September  8, 1975,  written  by  Mor- 
timer J.  Adler  and  William  Gorman. 

Despite  the  vogue  of  archival  scholarship,  most  archivists 
know  that  it  is  more  praised  than  practiced.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, seven  students  from  Indianapolis  Baptist  High  School, 
accompanied  by  their  capable  teacher,  Miss  Thekla  Joiner, 
made  the  250-mile  round  trip  from  Indianapolis  to  Fort  Wayne 
in  order  to  do  research  in  the  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum  for 
an  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Eisenhower  Scholarship 
Foundation,  P.  O.  Box  1324,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Two  In- 
dianapolis Baptist  students,  Jim  Lockwood  and  Kim  Mont- 
gomery, were  among  the  six  Indiana  students  awarded  $8,000 
scholarships  for  their  education  at  smaller,  privately  en- 
dowed Indiana  colleges.  These  students  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, their  school  commended  for  its  serious  approach  to 
study,  and  the  Eisenhower  Foundation  acknowledged  for  its 
contribution  to  education. 

On  May  11,  1975,  Paul  M.  Angle  died  at  the  age  of  74.  In 
1925,  he  became  executive  secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  in  Springfield.  In  1932,  he  became  Illinois  State 
Historian  and  executive  director  of  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Society,  positions  he  held  until  1945.  For  twenty  years  af- 
ter that.  Angle  was  director  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
He  edited  many  books  and  publications  and  is  well  known  as 
the  author  of  A  Shelf  of  Lincoln  Books  and  "Here  I  Have 
Lived":  A  History  of  Lincoln's  Springfield. 


Courtesy  of  Essex  Institute.  Salem.  Mass. 

FIGURE  3.  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody  (1804-1894) 
from  an  oil  portrait  painted  in  1878  by  Charles 
Burleigh. 
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